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ideas. Much that is called socialism in this book is only enlightened, 
progressive liberalism, and every advance in that direction renders the 
success of social democracy less probable. Even the writers see no 
prospect of the success of a purely socialistic party in England at present. 
The progress of the movement will be watched with interest. 

H. L. Osgood. 

Individualism. A System of Politics. By Wordsworth Don 
isthorpe, Barrister at Law. London Macmillan & Co., 1889. — • 
393 PP- 

The essays on sociological problems which Mr. Donisthorpe has col- 
lected under the above title are characterized by aggressiveness in both 
style and method. The proportion of destructive criticism to construc- 
tive work is large throughout the essays. This criticism indeed is often 
as keen and forcible as it is always vigorous, and it aids indirectly in eluci- 
dating the author's " system " of theoretical and practical individualism. 
His plan of campaign involves a sharp attack upon the absolute indi- 
vidualism maintained by certain " extreme individualists," as well as a 
constant warfare against both the delusive gospel of socialism and the 
measures of legislative interference supported by English " neo-radicals." 
These measures are denounced by the author as essentially and danger- 
ously socialistic. When the author arrives at his practical programme, 
his advocacy of " labor-capitalization " as an individualistic solution of 
labor-troubles is conducted in a particularly militant spirit as regards 
economists and their inconveniently narrow definitions of capital. There 
is apparent a disposition to magnify the remedy advocated at the expense 
of any plans and efforts on other lines for the laborer's welfare. 

In the way of positive theory Mr. Donisthorpe aims to set forth the 
principles of an individualism which would be consistent with the me- 
chanically conceived evolutionary movement of society and its institu- 
tions. In respect of this, Mr. Spencer himself is weighed and found 
wanting. He is detected (cf. page 271) in setting up for the defence 
of the individual against the majority a claim of natural rights ; as still 
manifesting a faith " in abstract justice, as something anterior- to society 
or even to man." On the contrary, liberty and justice are gradually 
evolved and hence of a relative character at any given time in the 
process. What can be made out, is the present tendency of the social 
movement. Mr. Donisthorpe finds it a little embarrassing to show, in 
face of what he elsewhere describes as "half a century of socialism 
in practical politics," that the present tendency of social evolution is 
" toward the minimizing of interference " ; but he faces the difficulty 
boldly with the statement that the phenomena referred to are temporary 
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and superficial; the undercurrent is the other way. We are referred 
for evidence of this to a wider induction from English history. The 
tendency being demonstrated, the onus probandi is always upon those 
who advocate measures of interference. Socialism is reactionary and it 
is unwise ; for " socialists professing evolution advocate artificial selec- 
tion, whereas individualists [*'.<?. of Mr. Donisthorpe's special school] 
put their faith in natural selection," and the latter represents the opera- 
tion of the unlimited as against the limited insight of man. This subject 
however is fully treated only in the latter part of the volume. It will be 
recurred to after noticing some of the more important ideas of the book 
in regard to political and economic matters. 

Three chapters on the nature, structure and functions of the state are 
well worked out from the general idea of the state as an organism, 
conceived in accordance with biological analogies and developing under 
the laws of social evolution. The nature of the state is that of 
an organism whose essential attribute is the ability to co-ordinate its 
parts. This gives at once the limit of effective state organization and 
the principle for differentiation of the parts. There can be no con- 
siderable state without some kind of local government ; but the local 
divisions should be natural ones instead of being made on arbitrary or 
accidental, because traditional, lines. The true limits of the imperial 
functions and the residual local functions are defined by the principle 
of decentralization, interpreted as meaning not local legislation but local 
administration. England and America are referred to as now exhibiting 
tendencies to exchange with each other their hitherto guiding principles 
as to local government. Mr. Donisthorpe puts forward his doctrine of 
the Individualization of Local Government as an ideal to be gradually 
approached. 

As regards the structure of government, power gravitates toward 
numbers and democracy is inevitable. Our author exhibits little if any 
more confidence than Sir Henry Maine in the capacity of the people at 
large for self-government considered as legislation ; but he accepts the 
democratic tendency as a beneficial one, provided " that the function 
of the citizen is the safeguarding of his own liberties and not the manu- 
facture of restraints on the liberty of his fellows." Democracy is more- 
over to be understood as the government of the people by the whole 
people ; it is not the numerical majority but the effective majority/the 
weight of social forces, in fact, that governs. The government by the 
whole acts as a safeguard to the individual, since the power of inter- 
ference is limited by the necessity of effecting a consensus of so many 
varying or conflicting interests and wills ; hence, also, another argument 
for central legislation, with local power of administration. 

Under " Functions of the State," Mr. Donisthorpe notices that " struc- 
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tural changes in the state are working changes in the views of the ultimate 
governing body as to the duties of the state." He takes indeed a pes- 
simistic view of the effect of the interfering legislation of the last half 
century in England ; representing its results upon English character in 
the most sombre colors, and foreboding evil effects on the national 
capacity for self-government through " the weakening and supplanting of 
contractual rules by central legislation." He finds urgent need for 
timely indoctrination of the classes who are coming into political power 
with the belief that the best medicine for all social ills is liberty. 

Mr. Donisthorpe next addresses himself to current social issues, espe- 
cially land tenure and the labor question. The latter is the more urgent 
with the author, as he accepts fully the " iron law " and takes a dark 
view of the operation of the wage-system. An interesting analysis of the 
legal conception of property and a criticism of standard economic defi- 
nitions of capital prepare the way for the enunciation of a property right 
of the laborer in the product. This he of course legally resigns in the 
wage-contract, but might under " labor capitalization " assert as the basis 
of a claim to a share of profits. Capital is so defined as to include labor 
(or the laborer) ; hence the laborer should justly receive, not indeed a 
share of the profits on " non-human " capital, but the whole profit on his 
investment of human machine-power, in addition to his wages. In bar- 
gaining away this right, laborers " give away the interest on that valuable 
property, — their own selves." Mr. Donisthorpe in his onslaught on 
the economists and their definitions fails to recognize that Mr. Sidgwick 
and others indicate personal capital ; but of course for the purpose of his 
argument laborers' force must be recognized as in every sense capital. 
Making it such by definition does not however resolve any of the obvi- 
ous practical difficulties as regards distant settling days, sharing of losses, 
etc., which the laborer would have to meet to place his labor power on 
equal terms with " non-human capital." But Mr. Donisthorpe 's argu- 
ments for the equity and advantage of a system which would fully en- 
list the self-interest of the laborer in production are generally valid foj 
industrial partnerships and schemes of co-operative production, though 
he makes but grudging admission of the merits of these methods. 

The discussion of the part played by labor in the production of wealth 
furnishes occasion for effective criticism of theoretic socialism, as falsely 
declaring that " because the creator of wealth has a right to the fruits of 
his labor, therefore existing laborers have a right to the fruits of past 
labor." "Vigorously also is the pretence repudiated that all co-operation 
is socialistic. Socialism and individualism both look forward to increased 
co-ordination of industry ; the whole difference is that between voluntary 
co-operation and compulsory co-operation. Socialism would relax the 
internal incentives : would substitute external coercion. 
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In an ably written chapter on the " Basis of Individualism," which 
originally appeared in the Westminster Review, Mr. Donisthorpe makes 
the keen criticism of Mr. Spencer before referred to, with reference to 
his departure from the evolutionary method, and works out what we 
have above indicated as his view of a tenable basis. He points out how 
the progressive evolution of law takes place in a state through action and 
reaction of the units upon each other in the direction of adapting the 
conditions to mutual welfare. " Personal liberty is the final outcome of 
social evolution, and not the cause." The organized social control which 
was once a factor in social integration cannot now be a factor in social 
disintegration, as the worshippers of liberty pure and simple (like Mr. 
Spencer and Mr. Auberon Herbert) maintain. Compulsion will be mini- 
mized in conformity with the growing tendency of social evolution, but 
no fixed rules can be laid down. What is needed is " to discover, not to 
manufacture, the true statical laws which are actually operative in socie- 
ties." "The art of politics is the application of the science of nomology 
to the concrete." Middle principles of practical application will be 
brought to light by a patient and intelligent study of nomology. 

Mr. Donisthorpe appears to hold with the German school of jurists to 
the existence of certain statical laws or internal group-morals, which at 
any given time or place tend to hold good and to guide the unconscious 
development of law. In this view, however useful up to a certain point, 
we seem to miss the element of the struggle for justice as a shaping force 
in law, which Ihering has so eloquently emphasized, and to find explana- 
tion for a certain excessive aversion to the interference of legislation. 
Putting it otherwise, there may be too great a deference for mechanical 
evolution, and too little faith in the potency of the rational and voluntary 
element to call out the proper influence of that element. Yet our author's 
style and method, though more subdued in this particular chapter, hardly 
betray the influence of a serene and tranquillizing, not to say soporific, 
system of social philosophy ! G B Newcomb . 

Essays on Government. By A. Lawrence Lowell. Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889. — i2mo, 229 pp. 

Under the influence of the late Mr. Bagehot's writings, it has become 
quite the fashion to make comparisons between the American and English 
forms of government, generally to the disadvantage of the American. 
Those who are chiefly intent on the study of the mere methods of gov- 
ernment, while leaving out of view the more remote and less obvious 
effects which such methods may produce, are quite likely to see in the 
American system of legislation a very bungling arrangement. What is 
needed, they assume, is some method by which the will of the majority 



